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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE sixteenth annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, held in the Hall of the Zological Society, London, 
on November to, indicates a prosperous condition of affairs 


throughout the Society. At this late hour, before the publica- 
tion of Brsiia, I can only select some brief data from the 
addresses of the Chairman, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, of the 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. H. A. Grueber, and of the Chief 
Explorer, Prof. Flinders Petrie. 

Sir Edward well places the success of the Fund: “But 
more than all there is the immense human interest which 
appeals to us. The fact that when we open a tomb and find in 


it the objects of every-day life, the ornaments, the personal 
possessions, which were in use thousands of years ago, and 
which come to our hands again, after the lapse of that long 
time, in almost the same condition as when they left those of 
their owners—this it is that gives us that intense human inter- 
est in these discoveries, and touches us with that human sym- 
pathy that makes the whole world kin.” We are glad to learn 
“that the antiquities which were discovered have supplied 
sufficient selections to be sent to twelve museums in this 
country (England), to five in America, and to one in Australia ; 
but that although the number of museums in America receiving 
such selections are fewer than those in this country (England), 
the quantity of objects sent to our fellow subscribers across the 
water was not less than that which remained in England.” I 
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wish all our American museums, too, to know that the one 
American office, located in Boston, furnishes a list pro rata of 


subscriptions to London, upon which the Committee, with equal 
impartiality, proceeds to distribute or designate these antiqui- 
ties for our museums. ‘The repairs of Deir-el-Bahari are now 
practically completed, and only the protection of a few objects 
remains to be done.” All who know will indorse the remark 
that “the clearing of the temple will ever be regarded as a 
work reflecting conspicuous honor upon the Egypt Exploration 
Fund.” 

Mr. Grueber, who has so modestly, yet efficiently, handled 
the funds for many years, tells us that he has received the sum 
of £5,006 from these sources: E. E. Fund, 43,379; its Arch- 
ological Survey, £515; its Graeco-Roman Branch, £1,112. 
That he has expended, for the first, £2,944, for the second, 
£139, and for the third, £615, or a total of £3,698. Here, 
then is a balance of £1,408. But the £5,006 included the 
legacy from the late Edward Cooper of £1,000 and £62 from 
dividends. Besides, the extraordinary sales of the Logia netted 
£293. The subscriptions for the E, E. Fund itself are, from 
English subscribers, £1,073, and from American, #861, as fol- 
lows, from Boston, £435, Philadelphia, £150, Chicago, £148, 
New York, £128. The office in Boston, however, stands for 
the whole land. As the receipts for the Survey and Branch 
departments are given in bulk I cannot proportion their amounts 
from England and America. The total net sent to London 
through the Boston or American office is considerably over five 
thousand dollars. 

Professor Petrie announces that “for the coming season 
we hope to continue working within the ground allotted to us 
last year—about fifteen miles from Denderah is a great stretch 
of cemeteries beginning in the pre-historic and early historic 
times and coming down to the XVIIIth Dynasty. Our workers 
give me good hopes of results.” Professor Petrie, always mind- 
ful that “not a fragment be lost,” says of his volume on 
Denderah, in preparation: “To publish every inscription by 
photograph or drawing would have entailed far more expense 
than seemed justifiable. For a great mass of inscriptions that 
are not of much interest it was thought best to print a small 
edition which will cost but little. Thus the subscribers’ inter- 
est in expenditure will be duly considered, while the standard 
will be carefully maintained of making available for study every 
fragment of inscription that is discovered.” 
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Sir Joun Fow er did not preside owing to illness. The 
cable has but just announced his death. Officially and person- 


ally I held him in the highest estimation. As a correspondent 
he was always courteous, fair and wise, and he seemed to ever 
appreciate our American tone and temper in discussing our 
mutual welfare as Englishmen and Americans. How prosper- 
ous a Society he leaves to rejoin Erasmus Wilson, Stuart Poole, 
and especially Amelia Edwards, who together founded it in 
1883. Wituram C. WinsLow. 
November 24, 1898. 


The Porte has been induced to grant Germany a very favor- 
able firman to conduct archeological explorations in Asia 
Minor. The Emperor is very much interested in this matter, 
and one result of his journey will undoubtedly be a great de- 
velopment of German activity in conducting excavations on 
the important sites of ancient Nineveh and Babylon, the 
scenes of the great discoveries begun by Sir Henry Layard so 
long ago as 1845. It is not without significance that the firman 
for carrying on these operations is strictly confined to German 
officials, and that applications from other governments for 
similar privileges have not been entertained by the Porte, with 
the exception to the one granted to Professor Hilprecht. The 
claims of England, however, to several mounds in the neigh- 
borhood of the above-mentioned sites are safeguarded by 
treaties and firmans dating back to the days of Layard’s 
excavations. 


GREAT PYRAMID—THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


Datum.—Use the Pyramid as you would use a Celestial Globe. 
Place the optical axis of its passages pointing to the pole. 

HE object of this article is to present a new solution of 

the problem, based essentially on new facts, new views 

and new interpretations, as the result of a recent discovery, 
that the pyramid passages were designed to represent sections 
of the Zodiac. This is claimed to be a fundamental fact, and 
not mere theory. That each section of a passage is as many 
inches in length as the constellation it represents is minutes of 
arc, measured on the ecliptic exclusively. And any criticism 
on this fundamental fact should be based on the demonstration 
given in the following table. We call special attention to this 
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notable discovery, that the pyramid passages are astronomical 
in their structure, use and design, whatever else they may 
mean. 

The entrance passage representing Cancer, the ascending 
passage Gemini, the grand gallery. and ante-room passage 
Taurus, and King’s Room representing Aries. I claim it asa 
matter of fact, that each passage and its allied constellation, 
in the order here given, are identical in length to any degree 
of accuracy you may desire. The passages are there to meas- 
ure—there is no denying that as a fact; and the constellations 
are in the heavens, and can be as readily measured as the pas- 
sages, and with equal precision and accuracy. Both are mat- 
ters of observation and fact, appealing to the senses, and meas- 
urable by instruments of great delicacy and precision. The 
Pyramid is the only monumental record of primitive uranog- 
raphy and of the constellations of the Zodiac. So that, if this 
discovery and identification of the ancient Zodiac be admitted, 
we will have a working theory of the Pyramid and its record 
to guide us in our future researches, such as we never had be- 
fore. Unfortunately, the ancients left no maps of the heavens, 
nothing but verbal descriptions, so that no accurate drawing in 
detail of the ancient Zodiac has come down tous. The Great 
Pyramid is the only building where definite measurements of 
the ancient constellations have been recorded, from which 
actual measures can now be taken. 

The following Table of the longitude of stars for the Epoch 
of 1900 A. D. is sufficiently accurate to answer our purpose. I 
have inserted only the most notable stars in each constellation, 
with their longitudes for 1900 A. D. Thelimit of each con- 
stellation is its limit on the ecliptic exclusively, and the Table 
will give an idea of that limit as determined by the Pyramid 
passages. The extent of each constellation is identical with 
the length of that one section of the Pyramid passages which 
it represents, as measused on the ecliptic exclusively. An inch 
in the passages represents one minute of arc on the ecliptic, 
and on the ecliptic only. The constellations outside the ecliptic 
leave empty spaces between them, and continually overlap each 
other, more or less. So that it is impossible to present a con- 
tinuous limit or boundary of each constellation, except where 
that boundary crosses the ecliptic in each case; the beginning 
and ending of each can thus be readily determined and meas- 
ured by its longitude. This is what the astronomical architects 
of the Pyramid have done. They have fixed a definite limit of 
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so many degrees and minutes of arc in longitude to each con- 
stellation, measured on the ecliptic and nowhere else. 

The longitudes of the stars in this Table for 1900 A. D. are 
relatively about the same as when the Pyramid was erected. 
Each star has a proper motion of its own, which will make 
some slight changes in their relative distances from each other. 
But the Table is sufficiently accurate to answer the purpose we 
have in view, namely, to prove that the extent of passages in 
the Pyramid are absolutely identical with the extent of con- 
stellations in the Zodiac they are designed to represent, 
measured on the ecliptic exclusively. The King’s Room is 
412.5296 inches long, and 206.2648 wide; so that the total circuit 
of the four sidesis equal to 412.5296x3—1237.5888 inches. Prof. 
W. W. F. Petrie makes it 412.53 on the south side length, mak- 
ing the total circuit 412.53x3—1237.59 inches. 


Table of Constellations for 1900 A. D. 


Kinc’s Room. ARIES. 1237'.8888 IN LENGTH. 


: . Inches in the 
Stars. Longitude. Minutes of Arc. passages. 


Begins. 31° 47° 47” o’,0000 0.0000 
32° 9! 34 21.7741 21.7741 
32 56 4 68 .2814 68.2814 
36 24 289 .6166 289.6166 
37 14 316. 4333 316.4333 
38 14 372 -4333 372.4333 
5° 14 1146 .4333 1146. 4333 





1237'.5888 1237.5888 


GALLERY AND ANTEROOM. TAURUS. 21508'.2273 1n LENGTH. 


Begins. 52° 25’ 22” 1237'.5888 1237 .5888 
Vertical plane.| 57 58 38 1570 .8514 1570 .8514 
Alcyone. 58 57 24 1629 .6221 1629 .6221 
Aldebaran. 68 45 4 2217 .2888 2217 .2888 
Pyramid. 78 «12 12 2784 .5748 2784 .5748 

b 81 32 24 2984 .6221 2984 .6221 

Zz 83 45 24 3117 .6221 3117 6221 

a Coch. 86 28 4 3280 .2888 3280 .2888 
Ends. 88 15 35 3387 .8161 3387 -8161 


’ 


Length, ; 35° 50 13 2150'.2273 2150.2273 
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ASCENDING PASSAGE. 


Stars. 


Begins. 
Propus. 


g 
d 


Castor. 
Pollux. 
Ends. 


Length, 


ENTRANCE PASSAGE: 
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Longitude. 


88° 15’ 35” 


89 
gi 
97 
107 
109 
112 


53 11 
41 50 
21 29 
27 49 
12 54 
13 33 
2 35 





25 ° 46’ 59” 


GEMINI. 


CANCER. 


Minutes of Arc. 


3386’. 1806 


3485 .4139 
3594 .0639 
3933 -5472 
4540 .0472 
4645 .1306 
4825 .7806 
4934 .8021 


15 46’.9860 





Begins. 
1 Omega. 
Z 


b 
1a 
2a 


| 114° 


35” 
46 
51 
12 
29 52 
29 52 


116 
120 I 
123 
126 
127 


4934 .80a1 
5058 .9999 
5318 .0832 
5474-4332 
5682 .0999 
5742 .0999 


1546'.9860 IN LENGTH. 


Inches in the 
passages. 


3386 .1806 
3485 .4139 
3594 .0639 
3933 -5472 
4540 .0472 
4645 .1306 
4825 .7806 
4934.8021 


1546 .9860 


986'.9605 IN LENGTH 


4934.8021 
5058 .9999 
5318 .0832 
5474-4332 
5682 .0999 
5742 .0999 


130 





Ends. | 29 32 5921 .7626 


16° 26’ 57” 


5921 .7626 








Length, 


986'.9605 986 .9605 

The last constellation Cancer is not carried to its full meas- 
ure, but stops at 986.9605, because the basement floor of the 
entrance passage begins there, which represents zero on the 
dial plate of Egyptian chronology. The constellation extends 
beyond this point 216°.2508, and the Entrance passage also ex- 
tends 216.2508 inches backwards, with a double row of stcnes 
on each side, running backwards from the beginning of the 
basement floor, fully 216.2508 inches. It serves to show the 
original extent of Cancer in Pyramid times. The method is 
too simple and obvious to be misunderstood, and is self-cor- 
rective. I invite the attention of scientists to the correlations 
it makes self-evident. I also ask our scientific astronomers to 
give it a critical and careful examination, and test it as severely 
as they may deem best, by any method they may prefer as being 
most appropriate and decisive. 

The Entrance passage mouth seems turned back on itself, as 
stated above, by a double row of blocks 216.2509 inches in 
length, making the total length 1203.2113 inches, which is also 
the total length of Cancer in minutes of arc—20°.32113 in 
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length on the ecliptic. A notable feature in this case—which 
will be as new and unexpected to astronomers as to Egyptologists 
—is the fact that the lengths of the three passages are success- 
ively 343.7747 inches longer in length. The Entrance passage 
is 1203.2113 inches long, Ascending passage 1546.9860, and 
Grand Gallery 1890.7607 inches. There is the same notable 
extension successively of 343.7747 minutes of arc, or of longi- 
tude, in the length of the three constellations they represent— 
Cancer, Gemini and Taurus. And this difference is exactly 
one-tenth the Radius Vector of the earth’s orbit in minutes of 
arc or longitude, whilst the total lengths of the Ascending 
passage and Grand Gallery—15 46.9860 + 1890.7607—3437.7470 
minutes of arc—Radius Vector as used in modern astronomy. 
The ancients evidently knew its modern value. The accuracy 
of this Table is visible in the heavens. The extent of each 
constellation in the line of the ecliptic is clearly demonstrable 
to the sight, and placed beyond the reach of doubt, denial or 
conjecture. Every man competent to judge can see for him- 
self. The evidence, fortunately in this case, appeals to the 
senses. It is not theory alone, it is the fact itself; so that it is 
useless to regard it as mere coincidence. 

What of the other constellations of the Zodiac? Well, they 
are there also, awaiting identification. Over the King’s Room 
are five other chambers, representing the five constellations 
after Aries, which together with Aries formed the southern 
half of the Zodiac in Pyramid times, making altogether nine 
out of twelve. The remaining three constellations—Leo, 
Virgo, Libra—were then out of sight, at the lower extreme 
side of the ecliptic below the horizon, buried with Leo, as is 
the case with lhe Sphynx. TZhey now lie..... Where? Well, 
if the American branch of the Egypt Exploration Society will 
undertake the task, I will find them (/ know where they lie) 
and include a revision of previous measurements with better 
instruments of precision, and the work to include discoveries 
in the structure and purpose of the Pyramid, not known to 
any previous explorer, but now known to the writer. 

The passage-tubes nave been placed in the same meridian, 
so that the pole-star would be able to look right down along 
the optical axis and meridian of both tubes at the same time, 
and thus sight places in the line of the ecliptic as they pass 
across the meridian. The optical axis of the passages virtually 
represents the equinoctial colure which advances along the 
ecliptic, step by step, from one position to the next at a given 
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rate annually. The equinox is always in that one meridian of 
the colure, and in no other, connecting the pole with the eclip- 
tic. That meridian colure, or optical line of the passages, is 
the standard which fixes the epoch as it passes successively 
along the central line of the Zodiac. In the present instance, 
the architect has carried the optical axis round until it has 
arrived at a point 1815.329 minutes of arc in the constellation 
Tauri, as clearly and definitely determined as if it had been 
done by the most expert modern astronomer. Petrie makes this 
position 1815.5 inches. 

The royal astronomer of the Pyramid has placed the meridian 
in a definite spot where the ecliptic and equinoctial lines cross 
each other, so that the place of the equinox in the Pyramid de- 
termines the epoch which the architect desired to monumental- 
ize for the benefit of future generations. Extreme accuracy is 
claimed in this determination. The equinox has been placed 
at a point 1815 minutes 19.7436 seconds of arc in the constella- 
tion Tauri, measured ex¢lusively on the ecliptic. 

I have been asked for additional details about the Sphinx, by 
one of our eminent scientists who makes astronomy a specialty. 
I will comply with this request in my next article on “ Builders 
of the Pyramid and Sphinx—Who were they?” 

S. Beswick, C. E. 

Hollidaysburg, Penn. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


T is pleasant toreport that the work “ Excavations at Jeru- 
salem,” by Dr. F. J. Bliss is now received and will be sent 

to subscribers for $2.75 prepaid, to others for $3.75. Itisa 
handsomely printed volume of nearly four hundred pages, with 
three charts in a pocket at the back and numerous plans and 
illustrations among the leaves. It is the joint work of Dr, 
Bliss and Mr. Dickie, the excavator and draughtsman. A full 
account is given of the work of three years, some of it appar- 
ently unsuccessful, but all of it really contributing to our 
knowledge of the ancient city. Of course the book ends with 
the sad fact that the \firman gave out at the very time when 
a few weeks or even days more were urgently needed, but 
we have had time already to recover from our first sorrow 
over the enforced abandonment of the attempts to find the 
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tomb of David, It is a difficult task to give account of an ex- 
cavation in a way easy to follow, but this has been skillfully 
accomplished. 


The headings of the chapters are—‘ The Wall from the 
Protestant Cemetery to the Jewish Cemetery, Discoveries on 
the Western Nile, the Wall from the Jewish Cemetery to 
Ophel, the Tyropoeon Valley, the Church at the Pool of 
Siloam, Minor Discoveries, the Small Finds, Historical 
Sketches of the Walls, Chronological Bearings of the Excava- 
tions, Story of the Expeditions.” 


Our minds now turn to the new work with the hopefulness 
which seems justified by the results at Lachish. 

The October Quarterly was very interesting, although there 
was, as yet, not much from Dr. Bliss. Dr. Schick had several 
letters treating of Gihon, the Dragon’s Well, Hebron, Aruboth, 
and other matters. In speaking of the Tabernacle I was sur- 
prised at his saying that there is nothing in Arab tents corres- 
ponding to the boards of the three sides. In Palmer’s Desert 
of the Exodus he expressly mentions the low stone walls so 
arranged as to form three circles of a tent, which is placed on 
top of them, the fourth side being left open, and says that these 
walls stood ready for the tents in all the places where the 
Arabs were in the habit of encamping. This seems sugges- 
tive, and we must also remember the sides made of reeds now 
used by the Arabs. In passing along the back of an encamp- 


ment I remember the straight line of perhaps twenty tents and 
the reeds standing up just as the boards did and protecting the 
interior from the intrusion of wind or rain, and from the gaze 
of strangers. In Dr. T. O. Paine’s book on the “ Holy Houses” 
such a tent is figured in order to explain the “ boards.” Stanley 
in his “Sinai and Palestine,” page 299, says that “the sanc- 
tuary of Shiloh in the Rabbinical traditions was a structure of 
low stone walls, with the tent drawn over the top, exactly 
answering to the Bedouin villages of the present day, where 
the stone enclosures oft remain, long after the tribes which 
they sheltered, and the tents which they supported, have 
passed away.” The analogy tothe Arab tents may be carried 
further, for they have dividing hangings as did the Tabernacle, 
and behind the curtain Sarah heard the voice which promised 
to Abraham the birth of a son. 


It is believed that the extraordinary cleanliness of Jerusa- 


lem, Jaffa and other places induced by the visit of the Ger- 
man Emperor and Empress will be preserved, and thus that 
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one marked good result of that visit will be an improvement 
in the health of the cities which received him. This is one 
benefit, and it would not be surprising if there were several 
others resulting from the careful scrutiny of those in the royal 
company, as Egyptology was indebted to the scientific men 
who accompanied Napoleon in 1799. 

Attention is called to the honorary list of local secretaries. 
During the visit of Dr. Bliss and by his aid, a new departure was 
‘ made in this respect, and the result is an auspicious beginning of 
a list every way worthy of the Fund and influential for its 
benefit. Our work as excavators is really only in its begin- 
ning, and we need a stronger support in this country for the 
thorough prosecution of it so far and fast as the Sultan 
permits. 

A new arrangement has been made as to the maps, so that 
they will be hereafter obtained through me, just as is the case 
with books and slides. As with the books, the London price is 
augmented slightly by freight charges and more heavily by 
the duty, but the maps will be sold at exactly what it costs to 
deliver them. 

The collotype of the raised map, a photographic reproduc- 
tion which has proved of great utility to ministers and 
teachers, will be sent for the present singly or in quantity for 
forty cents. 

Tueopore F. Wricut, 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 


from October 20 to November 20 are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 


Pres't Henry M. Booth,LL.D., $5.00 Fred G. McKean, ‘ - $5.00 
Hon. Addison Brown, . - 5.00 Pres't Henry Morton, Ph. D., 5.00 
E.W. CLARK, . . . 25.00 Rev. Jas. S. Stone, D.D., . 15.00 
MRS. AND’W CARNEGIE, 25.00 Prof. Dean A. Walker, 5 5.00 
Mrs. Anna E. Douglas, . §.00 Frank Waller, . , . 21,00 
William Gibson, . . . §.00 The President White Library, 1.00 
S.P.Leeds,. . . . §,00 
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From October 20 to November 20 I have received very 
thankfully these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey 
Fund: 


E. W. Clark, ‘ : . $15.00 Mrs. SAMUEL D, WARREN, . $50.00 


From October 20 to November 20, the following subscrip- 
tions to the Graeco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 


E.W. Clark, . . . $15.00 American Geographical So- 

H. C. Rowley, . : ‘ 5.00 ciety, ‘ , , . $5.00 

Rev. Jas, S. Stone, D.D., . 5.00 Baptist Theological Semin- 

Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, ‘ 5.00 ary, Rochester, N. Y.,. 5.00 
The Newberry Library, 


Chicago, . : F 5.00 


Francis C. Foster, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, 
Boston. 


A meeting has been called in New Haven, in Room No. 10, 
Phelps Hall, on Monday, Dec. sth, to consider the expediency 
of organizing a local committee to have the center of opera- 
tions in Yale University, “with the object of efficiently pre- 
senting enlarged contributions tothe Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and increased interest in Egyptology. It is understood that 
should such a local committee be organized, the University 
will become entitled to a proportional share of the various ob- 
jects of archeological interest obtained by the Fund’s ex- 
plorers.” The call is signed by James M. Hoppin, Charles 
Ray Palmer, Addison Van Name, O. C. Marsh, D. Cady Eaton, 
T. D. Seymour, Timothy Dwight. 

Rev. Dr. Winslow says, “I heartily commend the project of 
establishing a New Haven, or Connecticut, Branch of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. It will awaken a larger interest, 
secure larger funds, and will secure donations of objects for 
the Museum. I hope our subscribers will all join it. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Rev. G. E. White, of Marsovan, Turkey, has recently visited 
Eyuk and Boghaz Keoy. The latter was a considerable city 
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in the days of the Hittites. The space enclosed by walls is 
over a mile long by a half mile broad, and contains remnants 
of three castles and three palaces. Tothe top of the wall to 
what was the bottom of the moat in places exceeds 150 feet in 
a straight line. The walls were built without mortar, the great 
rampart of earth being topped by a double-faced wall of 
large cut stones, the space between being packed with rubble, 
the outer upper edge of each cut stone having a little turned 
up ledge, which prevented the stone laid upon it from slipping. 
The outer slope of the wall is in some places paved with flat 
stones, which both hold the earth, and would place invaders at 
the mercy of defenders. The principal palace was of the form 
of an Oriental inn, with a series of rooms about a large central 
court. Near by was found an overturned chair or throne 
mounted upon and between two lions. 

Mr. White sends an account of his trip to the Hartford 
Seminary Record, which journal comments as follows: “The 
letter from Rev. G. E. White, of Marsovan, Turkey, which we 
publish in the ‘Alumni News’ revives the Carew Lectures of 
1891-92 upon the people called Hittites. So varied and vigor- 
ous has been the survey these last years that a cloud of dust 
has hovered over the entire ‘Hittite’ territory. The very 
name has acquired a still more fleeting and uncertain value. 
Yet all look with extreme expectancy for sudden light. Per- 
haps the most promising worker in this field to-day is Dr. Karl 
Lehmann, who recently made an extended tour through Asia 
Minor studying the Vannic inscriptions. He approaches the 
problem indirectly and considers at least the hieroglyphics, if 
not the people themselves, Aryan, * * * When cuneiform 
tablets were first discovered four years ago, near Boghaz 
Keoy, a wholly new link was added to them ysterious chain; as 
again still another when undeniable relics of the Mycenean 


culture also appeared, giving to the place a peculiar archzolo- 
gical significance.” 


Dr. W. Max Miiller has recently returned to Philadelphia 
from a summer’s trip in Europe, where he has been very busy 
in archeological work. Considerable time was spent in the 
British Museum revising the plates for his new work the 
**Love Poetry of the Ancient Egyptians.” An accurate fac- 
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simile will be given of the London papyrus (Harris 500). Mas- 
pero was enabled to give only an extract from this papyrus 
from photographs, but it has now been carefully collated by 
Dr. Miiller. He will also utilize the lately discovered love 
songs at the Gizeh Museum, and has thoroughly revised the 
Paris texts. 

While in Paris, Dr. Miiller had an opportunity of inspecting 
the priceless treasures discovered by Amelineau at Abydos, 
just as they were being unpacked. Professor Petrie also 
showed Dr. Miiller the fruits of Quibell’s discoveries at Hiera- 
conpolis, which are perhaps even older than those of Ameli- 
neau. Many of them will come to America. Dr. Miiller also 
attended the funeral ceremonies of his old teacher, Professor 
Ebers, at Munich. 


A sober second thought seems to be convincing even con- 
servative scholars, as we learn from the /ndependent, that the 
apologetic value of the Tel el-Amarna find is not as great for 
biblical researches as was at first thought to be the case. 


Among others an indication of this discussion in the Leipzig 
Kirchenseitung, No. 35, in which the identification of the 
Chabiri with the Hebrews is strangely antagonistic. The 
writer says that the Sagas and the Chadiri, notwithstanding 
the claims of Winckler, are not identical, but rather the for- 
mer are Bedouins of the Syrian desert, otherwise called Sw/z. 
Egyptian inscriptions give both names Saasu and Sutet, the 
latter at the beginning of the new dynasty. But at that time 
the Sagas or the Sufi put in their appearance from the lower 
Tigris. The identification of the Chadbirt with Hebrews is not 
in harmony with facts of history and Scriptures; least of all is 
the incursion of the former identical with the advance of 
Joshua. In the Amarna tablets Milkiel came north from Heb- 
ron against Add-khiba, of Jerusalem, while in the Scriptures 
Joshua is the leader coming from the North with the Hebrews, 
In the Jewish records Adonizedek is king of Jerusalem, 
Horam, king of Gezer, Jabin, king of Hazor and Japhia, king 
of Lachish. In the Amarna tablets altogether different rulers 
are mentioned. In fact, such and similar facts go toshow that 
the Amarna letters do not contain direct or reliable confirma- 
tion or description, or an essential companion piece to the 
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accounts of the Hexateuch, but are, however, an exceedingly 
valuable report of the civilization and culture of the century 
of the Exodus, and therefore a testimony for the fact that the 
time and locality details of the Mosaic age are correctly repro- 
duced in the biblical records. In this lies the great value of 
the Amarna tablets. 


We have received from the Victoria Institute, the Annual 
Address by the Right Hon. Lord Kelvin, in which he endeavors 
to show strict limitations to the possible age of the earth as 
an abode fitted for life. Arguing from the standpoint of the 
frictional resistance against tidal currents on the earth’s sur- 
face causing a diminution of the earth’s rotational speed and also 
on the consideration of underground heat, Lord Kelvin has 
good reason for judging that the consolidation of the earth 
took place more than twenty or less than forty million years 
ago, and probably much nearer twenty than forty. “If the 
consolidation of the earth was finished twenty or twenty-five 
million years ago, the sun was probably ready,—though pro- 


bably not then quite so warm as at present, yet warm enough 
to support some kind of vegetable and animal life on the earth.”’ 





Rev. James Freeman Clark, writing on the subject of 
Egyptian architecture, says: ‘Some four or five thousand 
years have passed since the Pyramids were erected, and they 
are still the grandest architectural work ever accomplished by 
the genius of man. Through all these centuries they have de- 
clared his faith in an invisible world ; they stand as records 
of his belief in immortality and in a resurrection. As they now 
rise, rude and disjointed, stripped of their casing, they still 
give the impression of indestructible solidity. These artificial 
mountains, in the midst of the vast sandy African plains, have 
a mountainous grandeur. What must they have been, when their 
sides were covered from base to summit with polished blocks 
of granite fitted so exactly that the blade of a pen-knife could 
not penetrate the lines of juncture, and the polished surfaces 
wholly covered with inscriptions and carved with sculpture. 
Loftier than the highest spire of Europe, the Great Pyramid 
widened out into a still more enormous base, contains ten 
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million cubic yards of stone, enough to build a wall two feet 
thick and six feet high from Boston to San Francisco. The 
interior is equally astonishing from the mechanical skill dis- 
played in the construction. 


Professor Hilprecht sends the following Egyptian notes to 
the Sunday School Times : 

The German Postal Museum in Berlin recently acquired 
three wooden writing-tablets discovered in ancient tombs of 
Thebes in Upper Egypt. They date from the periods 1500 B. 
C., 1400 B. C., and A. D. 200, respectively. At the top of the 
first tablet there are two holes; at the top of the second similer 
tablet, there are four holes, intended to keep red and black ink, 
commonly used by the scribes of ancient Egypt. Traces of 
dried ink may still be recognized in them. The lower, some- 
what receding, part of each tablet, is closed by a thin plate of 
wood. It serves as a receptacle for the calam, or pen made of 
cane. When opened, these calams were found in the first 
tablets. The third tablet, of Graeco-Alexandrian origin, has a 


black writing surface, and was apparently used as by a school 
boy, for at the upper end the Greek alphabet is written. 


Professor Dr. A. Wiedemann, of the University of Bonn, 
Germany, writes that, in tombs at Gebel Silsilis, in Upper 
Egypt, dating from the time before the pyramid. builders, clay 
cups stood beside the skeletons, containing curls of hair, in 
which brown and yellow strands were mingled with discolored 
ones. This fact seemed to show that the two races living at 
this period together in the Nile valley, the Asiatic invaders, 
and the Libyan autochthones, had hair of different colors; 
the first was dark, the second fair, the two becoming in the 
higher age more grayish and whitish. In the same cup was 
placed the hair of different persons, which explains the double 
coloring at the same spot. This explanation has been contra- 
dicted by the celebrated anthropologist, Rudolph Virchow. 
(Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1898, No.1.) Starting 
from the fact that sometimes dark hair suffers a discoloration 
in tombs, he makes the supposition that originally all this 
Egyptian hair was dark, and that the fair coloring of a Dart 
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was brought about after the burying by the influence of the 
earthin thetomb. This idea would be very evident if it were 
possible to explain why, in one and the same cup, and under 
the same circumstances, some of the hair remained brown, 
while another part became fair. A satisfactory answer to this 
question has not been found, and, until it is, the old view need 
not be given up. It remains very probable that at the 
Nagada period a part of the Egyptian population was formed 
by a fair-haired people. 


Professor Herman Hilprecht has just returned from Con- 
stantinople where he has been successful in obtaining from 
the Sultan a firman permitting for two years the continuance 
of excavations on the site of Nippur, which has been rendered 
so famous by the previous discoveries of Professor Hilprecht. 
It will be remembered that some of the archeological finds 
made it possible to locate a historic point in Babylonian 
history where previous there had been existing to scholarship 
but a prehistoric period. 

Dr. Hilprecht says that his trip has been a most enjoyable 
one. While abroad he had been decorated by Christian IX of 
Denmark with the decoration of the Order of Danebrog, upon 
the fifteenth anniversary of his coronation as ruler of Den- 
mark, which was also the rooth anniversary of the date upon 
which Muenter, the eminent scholar, laid before the Danish 
Academy of Science an essay on Persian and Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions, which was a pioneer in a field of learn- 
ing which since then has made giant strides. Another tribute 
to his contribution to learning was the decoration as com- 
mander of the Order of Albert the Bear. 


Near Marash, a central station of the American Mission in 
Asia Minor, an earthen pot was recently discovered containing 
nearly a hundred silver coins in a fine state of preservation. All 
of the coins are of the same value, being an Attic tetradrachmon 
(equal to about seventy-five cents in our money). The coins 
were struck in the fifth century, B.C. They have been sent to 
the museum at Constantinople. 
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Mr. N. de G. Davies, who is at work in Egypt for the Arch- 
zwological Society, will go to Saqqareh to complete the work 
that has been begun by others on the tombs of Ptahetep and 
Thy (Vth Dynasty). He will then proceed up the Nile to the 
neighborhood of Beni Hasan and el Bersheh, where there are 
ViIth Dynasty tombs. 

Says the Honorable Secretary in his report: “Some of 
these sculptures (at Saqqareh) have already been published 
on a small scale in a volume of the Egyptian Research Account ; 
and by the kindness of Professor Erman of Berlin, a nearly com- 
pleted set of squeezes of the sculptures bave been placed at Mr. 
Griffith’s (who has arranged the expedition) disposal. - 
Mr. Davies will undertake slight clearances around the mastadba, 
to ascertain its plan and discuss whether more sculptures exist. 
From the squeezes a collection of 300 typical hieroglyphs, 
mostly of very fine style, have already been copied—of full size 
and with minute accuracy. The publication of these will add 
immensely to our knowledge of the early forms of hieroglyphic 
writing, and furnish an important continuation of the work begun 
in the third memoir on the Beni Hasan tombs and carried further 
in the new volume to which I have already referred,” 


In a letter to the Sunday School Times, Professor Hilprecht 
mentions in connection with his recent visit to the East, that he 
acquired an important cuneiform document of King Nabiina’id, 
the last Babylonian king of the so-called Chaldean dynasty 
founded by Nabopolassar (625 B. C.), and overthrown by Cyrus 
(538 B. C.). It is a brown barrel-shaped cylinder of baked clay, 
five and a half inches long, and measuring six and three-quarter 
inches at its largest circumference in the center. With the 
exception of the two flat ends, the whole surface is inscribed with 
two columns of Neo-Babylonian cuneiform writing, in several 
passages not very easy to decipher owing to certain incrustations 
formed there in the course of the twenty-five hundred years 
which it was buried under the ground. Only a small portion of 
the ends of lines 5-14 of the second column is broken off, other- 
wise the cylinder is well preserved. This cuneiform document, 
containing altogether fifty lines of inscription, is the best 
authentic record of Nabiina’id’s restoration of Babylon’s gigantic 
inner fortifications, known by the name of Imgur-Bél. The 
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importance of the document is enhanced by the statement in 
line 16 that the king devoted his energy also to the venerable 
temple Eshidlam, god Nergal’s sanctuary in Cuthah (or Cuth, 
comp. 2 Kings 17:30 24), tothe northeast of Babylon, hitherto 
not mentioned in Nabiina’id’s numerous inscriptions. 


The wonderful spread of Islamism has led to the spread of 
the Arabic language over Egypt and the whole northof Africa, 
and has extinguished nearly all the other dialects of the Semitic 
family, while Persian and Turkish have borrowed largely of 
the Arabic speech, and the language of Spain and the Hindu- 
stani of Central India have borrowed abundantly of its mate- 
rial. In fact, some of the modern Indian dialects swarm with 
Arabic words. Spoken Arabic is constantly changing from 
the synthetic to the analytic state, and the dialectic varities is 
visible especially in the Arabic of Spain, Egypt, Arabia and 
Morocco. The latter dialect presents more grammatical dif- 
ferences than the other dialects, but has not reached the rude 
jargon of the Maltese, which is of Arabic origin, but full of 
barbarisms and foreign elements. The dialects of Arabia, 
Syria and Egypt differ but slightly, and only in local terms and 
peculiar expressions. For instance, in the Egyptian dialect, 
“ma hoosh tetyab” (vulgarly “mosh tetyib”) for “ma huwa 
teiyib,” “it is not good”; placing the demonstrative after the 
word to which it relates, as “ e/beyt de”’ “this house,” and the 
frequent unnecessary use of the diminutive form in adjectives; 
as “sugheiyir” for “sogheer,” “small”; and “kureyib” for 
“ kareeb,” “near.” 

We have received from Mr. Talcott Williams a reprint of a 
paper read by him before the American Oriental Society and 
contributed to the Beitrage zur Assyrtologie und Semtitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, on “The Spoken Arabic of North Morocco.” 
Mr. Williams has made two trips to Morocco, and being ac- 
quainted with Syrian Arabic, which he acquired in boyhood, he 
took pains to make a study of the Arabic dialect of Morocco 
and vicinity. The first thing he noticed was the absence of 
gutterals and the slovenly character of the pronunciation. 
There was a tendency to shorten words, eliminate syllables 
and clip terminations, which completely changes the vocaliza- 
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tion of many words. There is also a tendency to sharpen and 
shorten vowel sounds. “ Daraba” becomes “ drab” in Morocco, 
and “bahar” becomes dbhkar.” Such words as ‘karbah,” 
“kalam,” “ kunsel,” etc., are pronounced cockney style, with 
the first letter omitted. 

Mr. Williams also found in Morocco at least three dialects of 
Arabic—the Arabic of the towns, that of the villages and the 
mountain district, the latter being almost unintelligible to one 
who speaks the Arabic of the coast towns, or of the Arab. Mr. 
Williams’ paper is very interesting to the student of Arabic. 
It is accompanied by a bibliography of works on the Arabic 
spoken and used in Morocco, and a comparative list of words 
used in Morocco and Syria. 


No. 5 of the current volume of the Mitteilungen of the Vor- 
derasiatsche Geselischaft of Berlin is devoted to a new investi- 
gation of the problem of the so-called Hittite Inscriptions, by 
Dr. Z. Messerschmidt, containing a criticism of Professor Jen- 
sen’s various articles on the subject. It was written, however, 
before the publication of Professor Jensen’s last and exhaust- 


ive work connected with the Hittite question. 


We learn from advance sheets of the annual report for 1897- 
98 of the Honorable Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
that the Fund will have no less than four expeditions at work 
in Egypt this coming year. Professor Petrie will resume his 
excavations at Denderah, which were so fruitful last winter. 
Messrs. Howard Carter and C. Sillem are at Deir-el-Bahari, 
where they hope to be able to finish this year the task of copy- 
ing the sculptures of the Great Temple for the future volumes 
of M. Naville’s monumental work. Mr. N, de G. Davies has 
already left England to collect fresh material for the Archeo- 


logical Survey. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have also left 
England to conduct another search for Greek papyri in the 
promising region of the Fayoum. 

Part III of M. Naville’s Dezr-e/-Bahari will be issued imme- 
diately to subscribers to the Fund for 1896-7, and also Mr. 
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Griffith’s Collection of Hieroglyphs for the Archeological Survey. 
The first part of Professor Petrie’s work on Denderah, as a sec- 
ond volume of Ozxyrhynchus Papyrt, may be expected during 
the year. 

Says the Honorable Secretary: ‘“ We have good reason also 
to anticipate larger support from America, From the founda- 
tion of the Fund, and especially since the tour of the late Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards in the United States, we have been funda- 
mentally an Anglo-American Society. Though its governing 
body has necessarily had the seat in this country, it has hap- 
pened in some years that America has provided at least one- 
half of the income. In accordance with a resolution of the 
Committee, which was reported to you last year, independent 
organizations in America are now entitled to nominate repre- 


sentatives of their own on the Committee.” 


The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
XX., Part 6, contains Herodian Pottery and the Siloam In- 


scription, by E. J. Pilcher. Biblical Chronology, by Rev. 


Joseph Horner, and two articles on Egyptian signs, by Dr. 
Karl Piehl. The Appendix contains a portrait of the late Sir 
Le Page Renouf, with a chronological list of publications of 
Dr. Renouf, from 1891 to 1897. Also plates of Gyiil Tepé Text, 
and Tablet from Kaisariyeh. 


Prof. J. F. McCurdy, in his article on “ Light on Scriptural 
Texts from Recent Discoveries,” in the Homiletic Review for 
November, says that Merodach-baladan was by his Assyrian 
contemporaries, who have told us nearly all that is known of 
him, “not called a Babylonian at all, but a ‘Chaldean.’ This 
word Chaldean calls a halt at once in the progress of our story. 
Unless it is explained, the ordinary reader will be hopelessly 
confused, for the name has usually been applied to several 
things which it is not. It is sometimes used as the equivalent 
of Oriental soothsayer or astrologer, a very one-sided designa- 
tion, which we owe to the usage of classical writers. It has 
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also been employed as the name of the very early inhabitants 
of Babylonia—in fact, of the people who maintained power 
in that region up to the Assyrian Conquest. Itis this wholly 
wrong sense that Prof. George Rawlinson makes ‘Chaldea’ to 
be the first of his ‘Five Great Monarchies.’ Then again we 
are familiar with the term ‘Chaldee’ as used to designate the 
language in which the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament 
and the Aramaic versions called the Targums were written. 
This also is a gross mistake, for the language of the Chaldeans 
was pure Babylonish, identical with the Assyrian of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, and standing just as far apart from Aramaic 
as itdid from Hebrew. These are pretty serious mistakes, 
but it takes a little time to correct time-honored misconcep- 
tions, and after the twentieth century has well begun, we shall 
hear no more of such errors from Biblical teachers. 

“Who then, were the Chaldeans? Instead of being the old- 
est people of Babylonia, they were among the latest to come 
before the world; and instead of being the first ruling class 
in that country, they were the very last to attain to the supreme 
power. Indeed, the great Nebuchadnezzar, who died only 
twenty-four years before the fall of Babylon, was the first 
Chaldean who held undisputed sway in Babylonia, and it was 


only when he had established his dynasty firmly that Babylonia 
and Chaldea could be used as interconvertible terms. We 
know nothing of their ancient history, for they are not men- 
tioned till near the close of Babylonian and Assyrian times, 
whose records, with some considerable breaks, stretch over a 
period of about three thousand years. We can, however, trace 
fairly well their rise to prominence and power.” 


An important Egyptian publication has just been issued by 
the trustees of the British Museum in the shape of a fac simile 
of the famous Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. The papyrus 
deals with such subjects as the elements of geometry and the 
theory of fractions, and was prepared for publication by the 
late Dr. Samuel Birch, several years ago. It has been revised, 
and a special introduction to the work has been written by Dr. 
Budge. 


Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, with appendices, re- 
productions in half-tone and maps, by A. V. Williams Jackson, 
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Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University, 
is the title of a volume to be published very soon by the Mac- 
millan Company for the Columbia University Press. It deals 
with the life and legend of the Prophet of Ancient Iran, the 
Magian Zoroaster or the representative and type of the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, the Master whose teachings the 
Parsis still faithfully follow to-day. 

The scope of the work is comprehensive; its aim is to gather 
all that is known about Zoroaster from tradition or history, and 
to present this personage in his historic light. The appendices 
contain much critical material on the subject of the date of the 
prophet, the scene of his ministry, and such allusions to him as 
can be collected from the classical, the Byzantine and other 
literature. A special appendix is also devoted to the supposed 
sculptural portraits of Zoroaster, with half-tone reproduction 
of the figures, and a large map complete the volume. 


Contents of Parts 3 and 4 of Volume XX. of the 7ravaux 
Relatifs a la Philologie et a l Archéologie : 

Listes Geographiques de Médinet-Habou, by G. Daressy.— 
Zur Polychromie der Altaegyptischen Skulptur, by F. W. von 


Bissing.—Une page des sources de Bérose, by V. Scheil_—Notes 
et Remarques, by A. Wiedemann.—A Travers la vocalisation 
égyptienne, by G. Maspero.—Notes prises dans le Delta, by 
G. Foucart.—Gleanings from the land of Egypt, by A. H. 
Sayce.—Les Antiquities egyptiennes du Musée de Sens, by J. 
Baillet.—Mentu-em-hat, by Miss J. A. Gourlay and P. E. New- 
berry.—Notes des Voyage, by U. Bouriant.—Notes d'épigraph 
et d’archéologie assyriennes, by V. Scheil—La Tombe des 
Vignes & Thébes, by Ph. Virey. 


In the two interesting contributionsof Father Scheil, he refers 
first to the smallest Babylonian inscription extant, which he 
has transliterated and translated, being engraved on an amu- 
let and containing an invocation of the famous star-deity Kak- 
si-di, while the second contains nothing less than a fragment of 
the Babylonian Deluge story dealing with the first mythic 
kings on earth, among whom there appear to be mentioned 
Adoros and his son Adaparos. The fragment, we are told, was 
discovered at Nineveh, and the writing resembles that on the 


tablets of Assurbanipal’s Library found at Kuyunjik. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Tue Book OF DANIEL, FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT, WITH Essay ON 
ALLEGED HistoricaL DIFFICULTIES, BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ BaBy- 
LONIAN AND OrtenTAL Recorp.” By Jonun Kennepy, M.A., D.D. 


The book of Daniel is excluded from the historical books of 


the Old Testament in the Jewish Canon, and classed along with 
the Hagriographa. For many centuries the genuineness of 
Daniel has been one of the burning questions of biblical crit- 
icism; such scholars as Bleck, DeWette, Hitzig, Ewald and 
Driver denying the authenticity. In a recent number of the 
Journal of Biblical Literature (Vol. XVII., Part 1), Professor 
George A. Barton, in an article on “ The Compositian of the 
Book of Daniel,” says: “On aclose examination of the book, 
we find in Daniel the work of three, and possibly of four, 
authors, besides an editor.” 


In a number of instances the account given by the Book of 
Daniel is at variance with the testimony of the inscriptions. 
Nabonidas was not slain, nor was Belshazzar the son of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, as we are repeatedly told in the fifth chapter of 
Daniel. Darius, and not Cyrus, was the destroyer of the 
Babylonian monarchy, and Cyrus became his successor. M. 
Clermont Ganneau has shown that the Aramaic words which 
so upset Belshazzar means, “ Reckon a manet, a shekel and its 
parts.” The “ Astrologers, the Chaldeans and the soothsayers” 


evidently could not interpret them. The old Babylonian names 
mentioned in Daniel are not correct, as the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions show us. The statement that the king of Babylonia was 
addressed by his native subjects in Aramaic, proves that the 
author of Daniel was unacquainted with the real language of 
the Chaldeans. 

Numerous books have been written indicating the authen- 
ticity of Daniel, by such Assyriologists as Lenormant, Oppert, 
Talbot, George Smith, and such biblical scholars as Hengsten- 


berg, Hivernick, Gaussen, and others. We have now before 
us anew book on the subject. Dr. Kennedy approaches the 
subject by examining on general grounds all evidence, both 
external and internal, and a critical study of the book itself, 
chapter by chapter. The charges of historical accuracy are 
answered by Dr. Kennedy, whose studies in Assyriology entitle 
him to speak with some authority. From the opinions of Dr. 
Driver, who does not regard the Book of Daniel as a work of 


pure imagination, but as written on a “traditional basis,” Dr. 


Kennedy differs absolutely, and he brings forward good argu- 
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ments to show that Dr. Driver makes admissions or expresses 
opinions that are sufficient to undermine all the improbabilities 
and other objections which he alleges against the historicity of 
the book. Dr. Kennedy appeals to Christian inquirers and 
critics, and his strong point is that Christian men, and men 
who believe in Christ, who believe that He was divinely fore- 
shadowed in the prophecies of the Book of Daniel, can only 
act logically by believing that it is not only a prophetic book, 
but, in some respects at least, the greatest of prophetic books, 
and that they cannot be required to re-assert the grounds of 
their conviction in divining every question which is more or 
less dependent on it. Dr. Kennedy boldly challenges “a ver- 
dict in favor of the historical accuracy of the statements of 
the Book of Daniel, on all the points wherever it touches or 
comes into any connection with the general history of the times 
in which Daniel lived.” Dr. Kennedy’s arguments will com- 
mand great respect, as they are tersely expressed and are fully 
abreast with the scholarship of the time. 

(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. New York: E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 12mo, pp. 219. Price, $2.50. 


EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM, 1894-1897. By FREDERICK JONEs BLIss, Pu, D., 
EXpLorER TO THE Funp; AuTHor oF ‘tA Mounp or Many Cities.” 
PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL Dickie, A.R.I,B.A, 


In April, 1894, the Palestine Exploration Fund received a 
permit authorizing excavations at Jerusalem. Great interest 
was at once awakened, as it was hoped that some of the prob- 
lems having reference to Ancient Jerusalem would be set at 
rest. There was no telling what interesting record might be 
brought to light from under the old walls, buildings and sites. 
Dr. Bliss, who had been so successful in his work at Tell el 
Hesy, was to superintend the work at Jerusalem, and no better 
man could be found for the purpose. Dr. Bliss is a native of 
Syria, and is a son of the Rev. Daniel Bliss, who was missionary 
of the American Board at Mt. Lebanon, Syria, from 1856 till 
1862. He was afterwards president of the Protestant college 
at Beyrout. Dr. Frederick Bliss was educated partly at Beyrout, 
and was graduated at Amherst college. He was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the language of the fellahin, and deeply interested 
in archeological work. The permit to excavate at Jerusalem 
was good for two years, which period was afterwards extended, 
and all finds were to go to the Imperial Museum at Constanti- 
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nople. Actual work was begun on May 23, with eight men and 
boys, but these were soon increased to twenty. During subse- 
quent seasons the average was thirty-five, while sometimes the 
number employed was over fifty. 

The chief work was the tracing of the lines taken by the 
south walls of Jerusalem. In the book before us Dr. Bliss 
begins at the point where he first found the wall, and then he 
carries the reader on to the various discoveries on the western 
hill, the wall from the Jewish cemetery to Ophel, the Tyropceon 
valley, the church and the pool of Siloam, and concludes with 
a historical sketch of the walls of Jerusalem, chronological 
bearings of the excavations, and the story of the expedition. 

As Dr. Bliss says, twenty times the walls of Jerusalem have 
been besieged, twice razed to the ground. They have had 
many different builders, who have built on many different lines. 
Jews, Romans, Oriental Christians, Crusaders, Arabs, have all 
left their traces. When Dr. Bliss began his work these walls 
were almost entirely beneath the soil. Dr. Bliss has been able 
by his discoveries to illustrate the Jebusite period, the Solo- 
monic period, the period of the late Jewish kingdom, the Hero- 
dian period, the period of Hadrian, the Early Christian period, 
and the Latin period. 

To the Early Christian period belongs the upper wall, the 
gate on the western hill with its four sills, the second period of 
the Siloam Gate, the remains of houses lining the street in the 
Tyropceon, the church above the pool, the church on the Mount 
of Olives, the mosaic north of the Damascus Gate, the tombs 
found west of the Virgin’s Tomb, the Tombs of Sir Bahir, and 
probably the isolated tower on the western hill, etc. 

Every chapter is illustrated with large plans, of which there 
are thirty-four, and the illustrations number forty-five. There 
are also two large plans and a map in the cover pocket. 

(London: The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
8vo, pp. 374. Rev. Theo. F. Wright, 42 Quincy street, Cam. 
bridge, Mass., who will supply this work for $2.75.) 


JERUSALEM THE Hoty. A Brier History oF ANCIENT JERUSALEM; WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE MopERN CIty AND ITs ConpiTIons, PouitIcat, RE- 
LIGIOUS AND SociaL. By Epwin SHERMAN WALLACE, LATE UNITED 
STATES CONSUL FOR PALESTINE. 

During the five years that Mr. Wallace has been a resident 
of Jerusalem he, has had excellent opportunities from diligent 
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personal investigation of making a careful study of his sub- 
ject. He has drawn for the historical parts of his work from 
the latest and best authorities, including the publications of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. The result is the most com- 
plete work on the subject of the Holy City that we have met 
with, superceding the excellent works of Robinson, Williams, 
Barclay and others. This work will prove an excellent guide 
to intending visitors, giving them an intelligent comprehension 
of what they shall see when they arrive at Jerusalem. At the 
same time it will benefit those whom circumstances prevent 
from beholding the present remnant of the once great city, 
giving a realistic account of the varied fortunes of the city and 
the experiences through which it has reached its present con- 
dition. Its four thousand years of strange, many times de- 
structive, experiences give it an unique place in history. Mr. 
Wallace describes the city as it was in the days of the Canaan- 
ites, of David and Solomon, and as Christ saw it. Then anac- 
count is given of Jerusalem as it is to-day, its walls and gates, 
the hills and valleys round about, the churches, recent archzo- 
logical excavations, climate and health, and the Jews, Chris- 
tians and Moslems in the city. 

Speaking of the future of Jerusalem, Mr. Wallace says: “It 
is certain that Mohammedanism will have nothing to do with 
the city’s future. Its six hundred years of possession and its 
present deplorable condition warrant the assertion. Jerusalem 
has been ground under the heel of Moslem oppression, in spite 
of the fact that as a holy city it is with them second only to 
Mecca. It would still be in the same deplorable condition were 
the Christian nations and their many Jewish subjects not be- 
coming much interested in it. Quietly the Jew and Christian 
have been getting possession of desirable building sites and 
erecting substantial structures. Less than half the city within 
its walls is owned by Moslems, while hardly any of the new 
city outside the walls is now in their hands. This desire to 
acquire Jerusalem real estate, a desire that animates Christians 
and Jews, gives a strong indication of what the city of the 
future is to be. Its destiny is bound up with religion. For 
similar reasons Christian and Jew love it; to each it is holy for 
what it has been; it will become holier and greater still.” 

The work is illustrated with fifteen half-tones, from photo- 
graphs, and four maps. 

(New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 8vo, pp. 359. 
Price, $1.50.) ° 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 


the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. 


It was established for 


the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites which 
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might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘Hyksos” Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season ; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sities of famous cities have been identified ; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical 7Tahpanhes) have been discovered; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 
Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 

THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGyPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
ncomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘“Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 

Graco-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this seasons’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
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cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 

A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossiis in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. PartI. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Amand Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates, 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zxtra Votume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 


Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. [G8 Twice the size of the 


Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 
XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 


(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 


Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 


$5.00. 


Other Publications. 


I. Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
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valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

II, Archwological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price 70 
cents. 

III, Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

IV. Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria, Price, 90 cents. 

V. Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr. 
Naville, illustrated. Price, go cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

VII. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
socents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 


The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F.s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND Books. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘*‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership, All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston; all books for public libraries should 
be so ordered; as not only are all the great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or thereform received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share fro rata, accord- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarfos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

(@~ Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypt Expiora- 
TION FuND, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

(~ Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season's labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary in the United States. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JaMEs GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WaLTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. Str WALTER Besant, M. A., F. S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SquarE, W. Lonpon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PrestpENT Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
Presipent WiLti1aM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 


Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
Crarence M. Hyper, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., Cuautaugua. 
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A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archzology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. ‘The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 


obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tue Survey oF WesTeRN PaLesting.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra ‘ncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ArRcHOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 


Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mi Es east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jaul&n, 
‘Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6 THe GroLtocicaL Survey or Paestine, sy Pror. E. Huw, F. R, S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAady ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. InQquIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 


rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archzological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receiv> the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘*The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; **The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the “‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.£. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., r.x. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., ui.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore, By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.., r.£. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 


Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.E. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries, By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 


XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
c.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.E. 


XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D, By Lieut.-Col. 


C. R. Conder, LL.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 
I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 
II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 


IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 


V. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 
- VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly ail 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EDpITION OF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3d.; non-subscribers, 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 
Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 


Avasama: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Selma. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CoLumsia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
Inuino!s: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
MassacuHusetts : Rev. Geo. E. Merrill, D.D., 666, Centre Street, Newton. 
Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., Hanover. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building, New York. 
Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York. 
Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 
Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph.D., Wells College, Aurora. 
Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 
Mrs. Donald G. Leslie, 578, Richmond Avenue, Buffalo. 
Quo: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA : Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
RuopE Is_anp: Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D., E. Greenwich. 





